CHAPTER   XXVII
HINDUISM, OLD AND NEW
RELIGION IS SO OUTSTANDING A CHARACTERISTIC OF THE
Indian, and provides so much of his mental background,
that it is time to give a brief review of the religious situa-
tion in India. In our hospital work we find that we have
very little to do with the religion of India as such. I
have akeady hinted that our chief work is that of practical
Christianity, rather than theoretical, and that the principal'
thing we are up against is the result of ignorance and
superstition rather than of official religion. We medical
missionaries are, in fact, faced with the effects of the
animism of the small villages; but except in so far as it
involves the system of caste and the social life of the
people, Hinduism affects our work not at all,
Man has been defined as " a religious animal/' and the
Indian, far more than the European, deserves this desig-
nation. Any book which deals principally with India is
bound to take notice of the religion of the people. Much
has been written about it, but the knowledge of the average
Britisher of India's religious life is very small indeed.
One of the most surprising things about the Indian
villager is his ignorance about his own religion. Hindu
boys have nearly all got Hindu names, yet when one asks
them after whom they have been called, or what are the
stories about him, one finds that very few of the legends
of Hindu mythology are universally known.
The first few pages of the Ramayana, the story of Krishna
stealing butter when he was a lad, and a few others read
in school books, comprise all the knowledge of Hindu
tradition that most villagers have, The chief reason for
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